THE TRAGEDY OF RAMSAY MACDONALD
from the prestige and importance of the office, there was a
romantic glamour about it that appealed strongly to Mac-
Donald's sentimental side. There was the mystery, the hush-
hush, the cloak and sword secret service and all that. There'
were, moreover, the aristocratic associations of the Foreign
Office. Lordlings are as natural in Downing Street as are
pigeons in Trafalgar Square.
MacDonald was by nature a secretive person, and the
awesome secrecy allured him. He would be thrilled by being
admitted to the sacred circle and made aware of the inner
mysteries of the Foreign Office. As it turned out, there is
reason to believe that MacDonald was not trusted fully by
the chiefs of the staff. It was suspected that important docu-
ments were withheld from him and, on occasion, action was
taken on important matters without his knowledge. There
was a reluctance to take the risk of initiating an outsider
into the inner secrets of diplomacy.
MacDonald had travelled widely and studied foreign affairs.
He was proud, and justly so, of his diplomatic skill. By
nature an intriguer, he was keen to try his hand against the
professionals of the craft.
The advent of a Foreign Secretary who was not of the
genealogy of Canning or Castlereagh, Palmemon or Peel,
was a minor revolution. There had once been a Prime Minister
who was a poor man's son, Lloyd George, but never a
Foreign Secretary from below the ranks of the bourgeoisie.
MacDonald's entry was a surprise, but a pleasant surprise.
The officials seem to have expected a horny-handed, unlettered,
strident-voiced Labour Leader. Instead, they found one of
distinguished appearance and charming manners, who was
eager and able to learn and who was as keen as they were
to maintain not only the historical tradition of diplomatic
ceremonial, but also continuity of policy. The gradualism of
his economic policy was to be bis policy in foreign affairs.
When MacDonald went to the Foreign Office, he found
that the executive head was Sir Eyre Crowe, the Permanent
Under-Secretary. He was a remarkable personality, a queer
survival of Victorian days. He was decisively pro-French,
Indeed the whole attitude of the Foreign Office had been
the well-known * Hats off to France' attitude. Queen Victoria,
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